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Incidents and Reflections—No. 205. 


Dr. Leifchild illustrates the forlorn condition 
of those who are living without any worthy ob- 
ject to occupy their time and thoughts, in the 
narrative he gives of a Frenchman whom he 
met at Brussels, about thirty years old apparent- 
ly, who had been staying there several months, 
had abundance of money, was regular in his 
habits, but had no particular object in view, and 
seemed like a man who knew not what to do 
with himself, and who in answer to his inquiries, 
gave the following account of himself: 

“T was left, at a very early period of my life, 
heir to a very considerable estate, the annual 
revenue of which soon came to be at my disposal. 
I had an eager desire to travel, which I gratified, 
and spared no expense for the accomplishment 
of my object. I have visited Europe and the 
East, have been in both the Indies, and through 
Switzerland, France, and England. I have met 
with but few disasters, and with but little inter- 
ruption to my health, while, as yet, my resources 
are unimpaired.” 

Dr. Leifchild says: He surprised me by the 
extent and accuracy of his information. I found 
by his ready answers to questions relative to 
places which I had seen, that he was perfectly 
correct in his statements. He had read much, 
indeed all the books that came in his way, till 
he found authors only repeating each other in 
different modes of expression. “ And now,” said 
he, “I am at a loss what to do. I know not 
where to go or what to see that I am not al- 
ready acquainted with. There is nothing new to 
sharpen my curiosity, or to stimulate me to ex- 
ertion: Iam sated. Life to me has exhausted 
its charms; the world has no new face for me, 
nor can it open any new prospect to my view.” 


Such a man might well look upon his life as 
a failure; and such would be the estimate placed 
on it by most thoughtful persons. But ought 
we not also to regard as failures the lives of all 
those who, whatever their activity in worldly 
pursuits, neglect the one thing needful—the pre- 
paration for another state of existence. An 
anecdote is recorded of a man of high standing, 
a lawyer, a politician, a man of talents ; and, as 
the world estimates, a man successful in all his 
undertakings ; who was suddenly arrested by 
disease, and brought to the close of life. He 
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was asked by a friend how he felt as he looked 
back upon his past life; and the answer, coming 
from a man of sense and thought, with eternity 
full in his view, was striking and memorable. 
“With all its success, I now see and feel that 
my life has been a failure. I have not gained 
one of the great ends for which life was given, 
and now it is too late to gain them.” 


How strikingly contrast with this, the feel- 
ings expressed by George Whitehead, at the 
conclusion of the account of his life, written 
about the 75th year of his age. He says :— 

“ Manifold exercises, trials and tribulations, 
hath the Lord my God supported me under and 
carried me through, in my pilgrimage, for his 
name and truth’s sake, more than could possibly 
be related in this history; having spent a long 
time, even the greatest part of my life, from my 
youth upward, in the testimony, service and 
vindication of the living, unchangeable Truth, 
as it is in Christ Jesus, my Lord; for whom I 
have suffered many things, both in body and 
spirit, as also by reproaches and calumnies, and 
sincerely labored in his love, who has supported 
me, and hitherto helped me in the gospel of the 
Grace of God, and of his dear Son, Jesus Christ, 
even the gospel of life, salvation and peace, to 
them who truly believe; and yet I esteem not 
all my sufferings and afflictions worthy to be 
compared to the glory set before me. For all 
which I must ascribe blessing, honor, glory, 
power and dominion to the Lord God, and the 
Lamb upon his throne for ever and ever. 

“And when by the grace and assistance of 
my.heavenly Father, I have finished the work 
He hath given me to do; I firmly believe and 
livingly hope in the Lord, I shall die in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and ever live with and rest in Him, 
in his heavenly kingdom. O my soul, enter 
thou into thy rest, even thy eternal rest, from 
thy manifold labors, travails and sufferings; for 
the Lord thy God hath dealt bountifully with 
thee: glory to his excellent name forevermore.” 


The case of the Roman Emperor Tiberius, 
furnishes a striking example of the inability of 
merely sensual indulgences to satisfy the spirit 
—Farrar says of him: “The Roman Emperor 
Tiberius was infinitely the most powerful of 
living men, the absolute, undisputed, deified 
ruler of all that was fairest and richest in the 
kingdoms of the earth. There was no control 
to the power, no limit to his wealth, no restraint 
upon his pleasures. And, to yield himself still 
more unreservedly to the boundless self-gratifica- 
tion of a voluptuous luxury, not long after this 
time he chose for himself a home on one of the 
loveliest spots on the earth’s surface, under the 
shadow of the slumbering volcano, upon an en- 
chanting islet in one of the most softly delicious 
climates of the world. What came of it all? He 
was, as Pliny calls him, ‘ Tristissimus ut constat 
hominum,’—confessedly the most gloomy of man- 
kind. And there, from this home of his hidden 
infamies, from this island where, on a scale so 
splendid, he had tried the experiment of what 
happiness can be achieved by pressing the world’s 


most absolute authority and the world’s guiltiest 
indulgences into the service of an exclusively 
selfish life, he wrote to his servile and corrupted 
Senate, ‘ What to write to you, conscript fathers, 
or how to write, or what not to write, may all the 
gods and goddesses destroy me, worse than I feel 
that they are daily destroying me, if I know.’ 
Rarely has there been vouchsafed to the world 
a more overwhelming proof that its richest gifts 
are but ‘fairy gold that turns to dust and 
dross.’ ” 


The family of Delavals, in Ireland, were re- 
markable for their excessive devotion to amuse- 
ments and pleasures (so-called) of a worldly and 
not very refined character. It isno wonder, there- 
fore, that they soon passed out of sight. Edge- 
worth relates of Sir Francis Delaval, who died 
at a comparatively early age, that he expressed 
himself in the following instructive manner: 


“Let my example warn you of a fatal error 
into which I have fallen. I have pursued amuse- 
ment or rather frolic, instead of turning my in- 
genuity and talents to useful purposes. I am 
sensible that my mind was fit for greater things 
than any of which I am now, or of which I was 
ever supposed to be capable. I am able to speak 
fluently in public, and I have perceived that my 
munner of speaking has always increased the 
force of what I said. Upon various useful sub- 
jects, Iam not deficient in useful information ; 
and if I had employed half the time and half 
the pains in cultivating serious knowledge which 
I have wasted in exerting my powers upon 
trifles, instead of making myself a conspicuous 
figure merely at public places of amusement, 
instead of dissipating my fortune and tarnish- 
ing my character, I should have become a use- 
ful member of society and an honor to my 
family. Remember my advice, young man! 
pursue what is useful to mankind. You will 
satisfy them, and what is better, you will satisfy 


yourself.” 


THE ancient writers of Greece and Rome are 
the idols of modern times in most countries in 
Europe and America. To the youth in the 
middle and upper classes of society they are the 
books of education in our public schools. And 
in what veneration are they held! From them 
the youth imbibe a pagan morality that, far from 
being peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruit, more re- 
sembles that “which is earthly, sensual devil- 
ish.” This morality, instead of inculcating 
humility, meekness, benevolence and peace— 
those essential attributes of the gospel—is selfish, 
proud, ambitious, savage, hates other nations, 
and seeks distinction on the field of battle. 
With such sentiments have the greater part of 
the statesmen come from the school and college 
into the Senate and the Cabinet. Such is the 
morality most commonly found in the speeches 
of public men, and the maxims generally recom- 
mended accord much more with the sentiments of 
the Grecian and Roman classics than with the 
spirit of Christ—Dr. Bogue. 
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For ‘Tue Frienp.” 
Quebec and the Saguenay. 
(Concluded from page 178.) 

Here and: there as one goes down the lower 
St. Lawrence there are between the forests, after 
leaving the cultivated country, a series of little 
hamlets with their tiny white houses clustered 
around a Roman Catholic place of worship. 
Branching off from these little villages, the coun- 
try roads wind up the steep hills through rocky 
and poor looking fields, until all is lost in the 
distant and wocded horizon. Finally we stop- 
ped at St. Paul’s Bay, (almost every town and 
street in this section of the world is named after 
some saint or other) and it was the most novel 
landing place I have ever seen. The tides are 
so changeable that a box-shaped wharf has been 
built almost half a mile from and not connected 
with the shore, and so adjusted that the steamers 
can always land passengers and freight under 
any conditions of the tide. Then small boats 
convey them across from the wharf to the land. 
Further down the river we stopped at Murray’s 
Bay, which is picturesquely situated and is sur- 
rounded by many cute little cottages nestled at 
the foot of the steep hills and under bold rocks. 
Down at Reviere du Loup, a party of Indians 
came down to the wharf, and solemnly placing 
themselves in a row with their baskets full of 
wares in front of them, they waited with stolid 
countenances for customers—they formed quite 
a pathetic picture. Suddenly a squaw had the 
misfortune to drop a basket in the swift current 
of the river. Not one sign of uneasiness was 
manifested by the loser or her companions; but 
one of the braves seized a boat-hook and fishing 
the almost lost basket out of the water he re- 
turned it to the owner with such a look of tri- 
umph and a broad smile that showed some emo- 
tions are possible in the Indian breast. Soon 
this scene was left behind, and we were steering 
across the wide river bound for Tadousac, some 
10 or 12 miles away. Tadousac is at the mouth 
of the Saguenay, but we saw little of it, as dark- 
ness had now closed around us and obscured the 
romantic scenery on every side. 

Upon awaking on Fourth-day morning we 
found that we were anchored in the Saguenay 
River, having been unable to proceed on ac- 
count of the fog. We were in an amphitheatre 
of beautiful hills running back from a rocky 
shore, and the fog was rolling away over their 
wooded tops as the morning’s sun forced his rays 
upon the lovely scene. The air was redolent 
with the perfume of spruce and pine, and the 
swift current that ran by us was of inky black- 
ness. Soon our ship’s officers began to give or- 
ders in French—the windless was manned, the 
anchor was slowly pulled above the waters, the 
engine commenced to wheeze, and we once more 
were proceeding on our little voyage up the 
deep, the beautiful, the mysterious Saguenay. 

About 8 o’clock we reached Chicoutemi, but 
here, unexpectedly, another delay occurred ; so, 
as we could not leave until afternoon, our boat- 
load of tourists started out to do the town. Once 
upon the dock we were surrounded by swarms 
of men, who drove sturdy horses attached to 
muddy buckboards.’ Unfortunately these Jehus 
did not seem able to talk English, so we walked 
off in search of the Chicoutemi Falls, which are 
considered one of the attractions of the town. 
They are not much to look at, excepting the rare 
color of the water. It is of a clear rich amber 
shade; and as it is broken into countless frag- 
ments and dashed into snowy foam, it presents 
an unusual and pretty sight. When we wanted 
to go back to the boat we hailed a farmer com- 
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ing into town, and after exhibiting a “ quarter” 
and holding up two fingers, and pointing towards 
the landing, we finally consummated a bargain 
and were quickly taken to our destination. He 
was a jolly old man, that grizzly Canadian, and 
he made his horses travel. After our short ride 
we looked into the open doors of the cathedral, 
a rather plain building with bare stone walls in- 
side, and the stiffest of pews, and a showy altar, 
and six gaudy images of church dignitaries. 
Those who entered could see a crutch and cane 
which are exhibited as the relics of miraculous 
cures made a yearago. These have attached to 
them an inscription in French, which concludes 
with “ Homage and thanks to St. Ann, long live 
St. Ann.” The latter expression seems rather 
comical in view of the fact that St. Ann has been 
dead about 2000 years. 

At one o'clock we started down the river, 
through scenery not unlike that of the Hudson, 
and during the afternoon ran up Ha Ha Bay, 
which might be considered a body of water lay- 
ing in a huge rent in the mountains and running 
back as an arm of the Saguenay some 10 miles. 
We steamed by some magnificently towering 
rocks that descend almost perpendicularly into 
the water, and which in many places are so 
smoothed off as to indicate glacial action at some 
period of their history. Up at the head of the 
bay is the village of St. Frangois ; and while ex- 
changing freight we ran ashore and investigated 
the funny little old town. The children here, 
as usual, offered bouquets of grass or wild flowers, 
hoping to win a few pennies from their hasty 
visitors. One fair-haired little girl of four or 
five years, interested me; she seemed such a 
little mite to be trying to earn money. 

Our captain understands English very well, 
and is quite approachable; he seems only too 
happy to give all possible information about this 
wild and interesting section. He says the Sa- 
guenay for 70 miles from its mouth to Chicou- 
temi is unfathomable, except that in a few places 
bottom has been found 1200 or 1300 feet below 
the surface. Indeed the river seems to be one 
mighty crevice that has been formed by some 
stupendous convulsion of nature, and through it 
the dark and glassy waters roll down to the St. 
Lawrence. But the two greatest wonders in all 
this region, the crowning attractions of this 
strange and wonderful stream, are capes Trinity 
and Eternity. 

The big red sun was sinking like a ball of fire 
into our wake as we passed them. Cape Trinity 
is a sight worth going many days’ journey to see. 
It has three crowns, one of which is marked by 
a gigantic cross, and another by a statue of the 
Virgin Mary, which zealous Catholics have 
placed far up on the mountain. At one side of 
the cape there is a sheer precipice of 1800 feet, 
and this still further descends below the water 
1200 more, making a drop of 3000 feet alto- 
gether. Our boat ran right up to the base of 
this stupendous rock, and as we looked up at its 
awful face and thought of the depth of water be- 
neath us, we could not but be impressed with 
the majesty of the Creator’s work when He thus 
instructs us by the cold and enduring stone. 
Then our steam-whistle was blown to catch the 
echo between the two capes. This echo is an 
excellent one: the sound was tossed back and 
forth until it gradually died away in a tremulous 
murmur, as if the mountains were protesting 
against having their solitude invaded. Cape 
Eternity is also a magnificent rock standing 
1700 feet above the water. Darkness now rapid- 
ly surrounded us, so no more could be done than 
pace the upper deck and drink in the whole- 


some air that was wafted over from the sombre 
and fragrant forests. 

The streams that empty into the Saguenay 
are waters for sportsmen to revel in. Trout 
abound everywhere; from two to thee pounds 
are very frequent sizes—so veracious fishermen 
tell me—while occasionally big game of five or 
seven pounds in weight are landed. We fre- 
quently saw young ducks race through the water 
at a rapid rate. Salmon are taken all around 
here, and are splendid eating. Camping out 
parties from the United States often visit this 
section, and are assured of excellent fishing, and 
then after a few weeks, return home to describe 
the beauties and peculiarities of Lower Canada, 

Our boat was nearly half a day late in get- 
ting back to Quebec, much to the annoyance of 
some Englishmen who wanted to catch a steamer 
for Europe, and of some Americans who were 
anxious to make the afternoon south-bound 
trains. We reached Quebec just in time to at- 
tend to some necessary errands, and while doing 
so left our baggage on the boat in charge of the 
baggage man. That was a grand mistake. When 
we returned to get our effects the steamboat was 
not in view, but unexpectedly had been removed 
to another dock. Here was a dilemma !—our 
baggage “spirited” away, and 20 minutes to 
hunt it up and get it across to another ferry. 
H. fled one way and I rushed another. Our in- 
quiries as to the whereabouts of the derelict 
were met by volleys of unintelligible French. 
Finally the delinquent boat was found, men were 
almost bribed, the perspiration rolled, checks 
were fumbled, baggagemen were coerced, the 
trunk and valise were rescued, and we were safe, 
As we pulled out of the valley in which Quebec 
is situated, we cast a last look at the quaint and 
picturesque city, with her terraces, her spires, 
her citadel, her old-fashioned ways, and the ma- 
jestic St. Lawrence flowing at her feet. 

For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 

Jobn Bell, of London, England, wrote a little 
supplement to the Life of his wife Deborah Bell, 
which was published in Friends’ Library, vol. 5, 
from which the following is extracted. The in- 
struction contained in it is worthy of attention 
by every one concerned in the ministry. 

“During our residence at Bradford she ac- 
companied me twice into Cumberland, and also 
into several parts of Westmoreland and Lanca- 
shire, where her service was very acceptable to 
the churches. After our removal to London, 
she was divers times at Bristol, Bath, and some 
other meetings thereabout; once at their Quar- 
terly Meeting at Bristol, where she had good 
opportunities, and was of great service, as divers 
of them afterwards told me. She had many in- 
vitations to pay them another visit and spend 
some time with them—alleging she might be of 
great service to their youth, with whom she had 
great place ; but she was steady, and ever careful 
not to be drawn by anything but the openings 
of Truth. Her concern was to be led into all 
her services by the Spirit of Christ, which only 
can enable ministers and make them serviceable 
in his Church. Often observing to me in our 
private conversation, what a weighty thing it 
was to travel, to publish the gospel and preach 
the doctrines of the Kingdom of God ; and that 
all ministers had need to be very steady, and 
often retire and wait diligently upon the Lord, 
to see their way clearly opened in the light of 
Truth, and to be led into all their services by 
the Holy Spirit, that certain guide by which 
none were ever led astray ; and she had observed 
for want of this care and steadiness, other mo- 
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tives had prevailed with some, and they had 
suffered loss.” 





For “Tus Frrenp.” 


The Seed of the Kingdom of God. 


The promise of God to Abraham, and which 
was renewed to Isaac, &c., was that in thee and 
in thy seed shall all the nations and families of 
the earth be blessed. And Paul to the Gala- 
tions says this seed is Christ. (Gal. iii. 16.) But 
early in the history of man, we find that Adam 
permitted an evil spirit or seed to enter his heart, 
and in that condition he begat children in his own 
fallen and evil likeness. And the very ground 
which he and his posterity lived on became 
cursed for his sake. So good and evil have been 
in the world in a mixed condition ever since. 
But an enmity was put between the two seeds 
which still remains. And the commandment 
still goes forth to such as have the seed of the 
kingdom of God, “In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thine hand ; for 
thou knowest not which shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they shall both be alike 
good.” 

Thus, if we are of the seed of faithful Abra- 
ham, we will sow our seed that it may increase 
to the glory of God; or we may suffer the cares 
of this world, the deceitfulness of riches, or the 
lust of other things, to choke the good seed, so 
as to render it unfruitful. Avnd it is also said, 
he that observeth the wind shall not sow, and 
he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap. So 
it is the Spirit of the Lord that we must watch 
in the sowing the seed of the kingdom; and if 
He should call us out to sow in tears, we shall 
reap in joy. Then “blessed are they that sow 
beside all waters,” and leave it to God to give 
the increase through the waters of life. But we 
must do our part in preparing the ground for 
the seed of the kingdom. For as in the parable 
of the seed, it was only such as fell on good 
ground that brought forth so abundantly—some 
100 fold, some 60, some 30—according to the 
several abilities or talents that we have given 
us. But such as might be compared to the stony 
or thorny ground which is not prepared for the 
seed of the kingdom of God, although they may 
receive the good seed with joy ; yet not having 
much depth for the root of life, it soon withers 
away and brings no fruit to perfection. Or we 
may have good seed sown in the field of the 
heart, and it may spring up we hardly know 
how, but we may be careless or go to sleep, and 
let the enemy come in with his tares, which so 
resemble the wheat, that we*suffer both to grow 
together till the time of harvest, which is the end 
of the world. Then it is said the wicked shall 
be severed from among the just, and shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the right- 
eous into life eternal. 

We may have the seed of the kingdom of God 
and the seed of the enemy of all righteousness, 
each growing in our hearts at the same time; 
and increasing in proportion as we give them 
cultivation and room. But unless we have the 
good seed ourselves, and free from the mixture 
of cheat or tares, we cannot sow it to others. It 
is the.same as the true light: if we have it not 
in our own hearts, we cannot let it shine on 
others. 

But there has been enmity put between the 
two seeds ever since the transgression of man, 
and this enmity will continue until one or the 
other gets the victory, which will depend on our 
own obedience or disobedience. And it was ac- 
cording to the will and wisdom of God in the 


first place, that man should be left to his own 
choice, so it is now. But we cannot serve God 
and mammon at the same time, and we become 
servants to whichsoever we yield ourselves ser- 
vants to obey. Our first parents yielded to the 
voice of the tempter and lost their spiritual life, 
and so may we. Or we may through obedience 
to the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 
have the Divine life again restored. But if we 
prefer to sow to the flesh like they did, we shall 
of the flesh reap corruption. But if we sow to 
the Spirit we shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting. 

So we have good and evil, life and death, set 
before us, and power of choice given us to follow 
whichsoever we will. And we have the Spirit 
and the Scriptures to instruct us. And in the 
Scriptures, our dear Redeemer in his parables, 
as given by Matthew, speaks of the kingdom of 
heaven as comparable to a grain of mustard- 
seed which a man took and sowed in his field. 
And in Luke it is spoken of asin a garden. But 
both the field and the garden seem to signify 
places where the plant might receive cultivation 
and care. Then it grows and becomes as a tree, 
so that the birds of the air lodge in the branches 
of it. And though the mustard-seed may be the 
least of all herbs, yet it has vitality and virtue 
like the still small voice, it will attract even 
those who may seem as the fowls of the air, to 
come and take shelter under it, and be made to 
partake of the blessing of the faith of faithful 
Abraham. Or may be of the wrestling seed of 
Jacob. For in this seed, and not out of it, all 
the families of the earth may be blessed, and 
made to partake of the Divine holiness by being 
helped to depart from all iniquity, and thus 
escape the pollutions that are in the world 
through lust, or through the seed of the evil one. 

D. H. 
Dus, Inp., Twelfth Mo. 20th, 1889. 
sieniindeibiaiialailininiai 
For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 

I am now nearly seventy-nine years old, and 
many trials and deep exercises have attended 
me from early life unto this day ; but unworthy 
as I feel myself to be, I still feel a precious hope 
from time to time, in mercy vouchsafed, that He 
who visited me even in the days of my child- 
hood with the “ Day-spring from on High,” will 
be with me unto the end. I had a birth-right 
membership in the Society of Friends, and, hav- 
ing a pious mother whose concern was to train 
her children to love and serve their Heavenly 
Father, I have often had cause to believe it was 
a means in the Divine hand to lead them to 
know the Lord for themselves, and to put their 
whole trust in Him. 

I love the Society of which Iam a member, 
and its prineiples, and all its testimonies—fully 
believing as I do that they are nothing less than 
Primitive Christianity revived; and greatly do 
I crave that we as a people may be increasingly 
engaged to be brought more fully into possession 
of them. I believe there are many throughout 
the whole heritage that do feel and see in that 
light which never deceives, that there is a spirit 
at work that would lower the standard of truth 
which our worthy forefathers were called upon 
by the Lord to maintain before an evil world. 
They endured great suffering for the Truth as 
they received it from the adorable Head of his 
gathered church; many of them even unto 
death in noisome prisons ; and we are professing 
to be their successors, both in name and in doc- 
trine. 

I believe there are many who are not pre- 
pared to lower their standard, but I feel the 


great need there is for us, poor and weak and 
unworthy as we may feel ourselves to be, to be 
very watchful over all our doings and our walk 
through life, that we do not offend either in 
word or deed. I mean that we do not yield to 
that which would mar our own peace or cause 
our Heavenly Father to withdraw his presence 
from us so that the glory should depart from 
our Israel. Friends have from the rise of our 
highly favored society, been called upon to lead 
a life of self-denial and the daily cross; but I 
have often been led to fear that many under our 
name are indulging in practices and things 
which the Truth does not own. I have often re- 
membered what is written in the Holy Scrip- 
tures concerning Ephraim, “ That he had mixed 
himself with the people, and that strangers had 
devoured his strength and he knew it not.” We 
may understand this as being mingled in with 
the vanities of the world, and alienated from 
the precious life of the Lord’s chosen people. 
If a truly religious concern rests upon our 
minds from day to day, that all our actions and 
our walk before the world should be to the glory 
of God, I believe He would preserve us from 
evil and we would be restrained from falling 
into the ways of an evil world, either in eating 
or drinking, or in the vain amusements and pas- 
times so prevalent in the world. 

And I fear that many under our name are too 
much falling into the practice of making the 
time called Christmas a day of feasting and 
mirth, instead of being engaged as we all ought 
to be, to be prepared for the solemn change that 
awaits us all. We have need, all of us, to be 
found watching so that that day may not come 
upon us unawares and find us unprepared. I do 
crave to be one with those servants who are 
found watching, whom our blessed Saviour pro- 
nounced “ blessed,” that shall enter with Him 
“into the marriage chamber.” 

I believe the Lord is turning his hand upon 
his people for good. Therefore how needful 
that we should yield to the operations of his holy 
Hand upon us, that He might make us a pecu- 
liar people, and preserve us in the brightness 
that we might be made as lights in the world, 
and as a city set upon a hill that cannot be hid. 

We are glad to see our kind neighbors (not 
members) who are religiously concerned, come 
and sit with us in our public meetings; and I 
believe the nearer we are engaged to keep to 
the Lord and to be found worshipping Him in 
spirit and in truth, the more such will delight to 
mingle with us on such solemn occasions. But 
inasmuch as I do fully believe that the business 
affairs of our Society belong exclusively to itself, 
I much desire that we may carefully observe the 
advice of our Discipline. That “ all our meet- 
ings for business be kept select;’ “and that 
Friends endeavor to manage the affairs of So- 
ciety in the spirit of meekness and wisdom, with 
decency, forbearance and love to each other ;” 
laboring to “ maintain the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace.” 

How precious is that bond when gathered in 
the life and power. It is “like precious oint- 
ment extending to the skirts of the garments.” 
Under much concern for the welfare of our be- 
loved and still highly favored Society, I have in 
a broken manner laid it before the readers of 
Tue FRIenp. R. M. 

PENNSVILLE, Twelfth Mo. 15th, 1889. 

~annemenansniiianapionnensas 

BLEssED is the man who learns to profit by 
his wants and infirmities, and who, in all the 
privations he endures is submissive to the will 
of God.—Seleeted. 
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eldest son, “ Be faithful,” said he to him, “to 
the heavenly light which God has placed in thy 
heart, and it will keep thee and preserve thee 
from falling into temptation in thy journey 
through life, and the God who has protected, 
Jed and blessed thy grandfather, will also pro- 
tect, lead and bless thee, and we shall meet 
again in heaven. My dear Samuel, receive my 
blessing :”” and he attempted to place his hand 
upon his head ; but it fell again upon the bed. 
After a short pause, in which Samuel wept 
much, and all of us with him, my dear father 
still holding Samuel’s hand in his, said to him, 
“ Farewell, my child—my children—I bless you 
all; may God bless you all; may God bless all 
those who are here; my heart overflows with 
aflection for all. Farewell to you all, and may 
we meet in heaven.” He also called my sister 
Anna, and spoke to her at some length in par- 
ticular; also to my brother-in-law, Samuel 
Brun. He called, kissed, and blessed my sis- 
ter’s four other children, Elie," Paul, Justin, and 
little Louis, who all wept much. We all went, 
one after the other, to take leave of him: he 
again held us by the hand and bid us farewell. 
His voice faltered—for a moment he seemed to 
be in pain, and he cried in — to God. I 
asked him if I should pray aloud. He made a 
sign to me in the affirmative. Then I was led 
to thank God for all the blessings and precious 
consolations which He had granted to us all 
that time, and I desired that we might all profit 
by this solemn opportunity—that we might one 
day join our dear and beloved father in heaven. 
He seemed comforted, and a short time after he 
thanked God in that He had blessed him in his 
last hours beyond what he had dared to hope. 
Little Justine, who is ten years old, wished 
again to kiss him, and she wept much. He said 
to her, “ Weep not, my child,” but he appeared 
much affected himself. Then I said to him, 
“Father, thou hast two angels, two Justines, 
both the same age, one who waits thee in heaven 
and one to comfort thee here on earth.” He 
made a sign to me, two or three times, with his 
head, showing that he understood me. After- 
wards, when some one wished to try to speak to 
him, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, 
and tried to raise himself. He said, in a very 
low voice, but in a very sweet and touching 
manner, “ Now, my children, leave me, leave 
me, let me go, hold me no longer.” Then we 
said no more to him—we all wept very softly 
and in silence around him, Once, again he 
tried to speak, but there was only our litle Jus- 
tine near, who was leaning by him on the pillow, 
who heard him say, “Glory, glory.” At another 
time he tried to join his hands in prayer, but he 
was not able; they fell upon the bed; and ina 
few minutes he departed, as if falling asleep. 
I cried out, “Lord Jesus, receive his spirit.” 
It seemed to me that we were all in heaven with 
him. His features were radiant with a sweet 
and calm expression upon his countenance, like 
that of a child asleep in the arms of its mother. 
Some days before his death, being roused for a 
short time from sleep, he said to my sister who 
was then watching him, “In my sleep I have 
been with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and 
many other patriarchs, who crowded so closely 
upon me that I thought they would suffocate 
me, but instead of being suffocated, I awoke. I 
do not know whether I really slept, but I 
seemed to be in good health.” Dear friend, 
that which now sustains us is the clearest and 
most precious consolation of having the assur- 
ance, that our dear and beloved father rests in 
heaven from his labor and works here below, in 


the bosom of the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and that he now joins the multitude of 
the redeemed ones, clothed in white, who forever 
celebrate the immortal praises of the Lamb, 
sacrificed for the salvation of poor sinners. 





Reasons for Total Abstinence. 


About ten years ago, or more, I first became 
a total abstainer because I was easily convinced 
that the use of alcohol was not a necessity, and 
a great deal turns upon that. I saw, for instance, 
that whole nations had not only lived without 
it, but had flourished without it. I believe that 
the human race had existed and had flourished 
a considerable time before it was discovered. I 
saw the remarkable fact that there were some 
twenty thousand prisoners in England, and that 
though many of them had made themselves mere 
funnels for drink ; though they had been accus- 
tomed to drink from their childhood ; though 
most of them had been brought to prison, either 
directly or indirectly, through drink; yet the 
very day that they entered the gates of a prison 
all drink was entirely taken from them, and 
yet there was not a single instance on record in 
which any one of them had suffered in conse- 
quence. On the contrary, men who have en- 
tered prisons sickly and blighted, after a few 
months left prison hale and strong and hearty ; 
and women who had been put into prison per- 
fectly horrible and hideous in their loathsome- 
ness and degradation, after a short period of 
deprivation from the source of their ruin, left 
prison with the bloom of health and almost of 
beauty. 

Then, again, I saw in the carefully prepared 
statistics of insurance societies that total absti- 
nence, as an indisputable fact, contributes to 
longevity. Then I saw that so far from alcohol 
being a necessity for great feats of strength, that 
many of the greatest athletes in the world, from 
Samson downward, whose drink was only the 
erystal brook, had achieved without alcohol feats 
far more mighty than they could possibly have 
achieved with it; and as far as intellectual ex- 
ertions are concerned, great writers, though they 
have not always said that water is best, have 
yet constantly drawn from temperance a far 
better inspiration than they could possibly have 
produced chemically from the fumes of wine. 
Then I found that a great number of our most 
eminent physicians had declared most positively 
that in hundreds and thousands of cases alcohol 
was the prolific source of disease, even those who 
took it in quantities conventionally deemed 
moderate; and, on the other hand, that other 
physicians who were opposed to total abstinence 
as a general rule still confessed that the young 
and the healthy, all who eat well, and all who 
sleep well, can do without it and aré better with- 
out it. cd 

Benjamin Franklin said, “Temperance puts 
wood on the fire, meal in the barrel, flour in the 
tub, money in the purse, contentment in the 
house, and clothes on the bairns.” 

Well, then, coming to these conclusions, be- 
lieving that total abstinence would tend to sim- 
plicity of life, to health, to strength of body, to 
clearness of mind, to length of days, I then saw 
that for me, at any rate, it became a desirable 
thing to give up alcohol altogether; and I did 
so for these reasons, with perfect gladness, and 
without ever having suffered in consequence of 
the fact so much as even asingleday. I might, 
perhaps, mention one other circumstance —it is 
this: Many have supposed that total abstainers 
have become so because they felt within them a 


terrible temptation to drunkenness. Now, I do 
not believe that one total abstainer in a hundred 
has adopted his practice for this particular reason ; 
and yet it is surely a great thing that there is 
one temptation at any rate, from which we can 
be sheland y and forever exempt; and I, for 
one, do not feel so entirely self-satisfied of secur- 
ity as to feel no pleasure in the thought that I 
am exempt from the temptation which the good 
Father Matthew said, in consequence of it he 
had seen the stars of heaven fall and the cedars 
of Lebanon laid low. These, however, are not 
the reasons why most of us have become total 
abstainers. We have looked into the field of 
history, and from the day when that disgraceful 
scene took place in the tent of the patriarch 
down to the records of yesterday, we see that 
drink has been to the world a curse intolerable 
in its extent and interminable in its malignity. 

Turn to Leckey’s “ History of European Mor- 
als,” and all of you will see [am appealing not 
to books written in behalf of the temperance 
cause, but to literary works, and you will read 
that Leckey fixes upon the year 1724 as the 
most prolific in calamity to the English nation, 
because gin at that time had begun to be intro- 
duced to our people, and spread like an epidemic. 
Need I quote the authority of Milton in his 
magnificent lines : 


Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crushed the sweet poison of dened wine, 
After the Tuscan mariners transformed 
Skirting the Tyrrhene shore as the wind listed 
On Circe’s island fell. Who knows not Circe, 
The daughter of the sun, whose charméd cup, 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape, 

And downward fell into a grovelling swine? 


Need I give the testimony of one of the wisest 
judges, Sir Matthew Hale, who said that four 
crimes out of five even in his day were com- 
mitted by men who had been drinking in 
taverns or in ale-houses? And coming down to 
this day, could I name any authors more refined, 
more fastidious, more eloquent, and less directly 
identified with the temperance cause than men 
like John Morley, John Ruskin, or Thomas 
Carlyle; and yet from their pages I could quote 
you words so burning and intense that, had they 
been used by any temperance reformer, they 
would have been put down at once as the best 
possible proof of intemperate language. I might 
quote from the able prelate, Archbishop of 
York, and the Bishop of London, both total 
abstainers, and almost every single judge who 
sits upon the bench, who have again and again 
borne witness, if we could get rid of drink we 
should almost totally get rid of crime, for drink 
is the same thing as crime. 

I do not know any body in the world which 
is less susceptible to the sudden passion for 
social reform than the British House of Com- 
mons. Only twice, I think, in my life, have I 
seen anything like the manifestation of a thrill 
of emotion pass through that very impassible 
body ; but on one of those occasions to which I 
allude I did see a manifestation of a thrill of 
emotion pass through all those assembled mem- 
bers, just as the summer breeze sweeps the corn, 
when Mr. Gladstone, standing at the table of 
the House of Commons, in his position of Prime 
Minister, made use of the remarkable words, 
that the evils wrought by drink were more 
deadly, because more continuous, than the three 
great historic scourges of war, famine, and pes- 
tilence combined. Those words made me shiver, 
and I do believe they made the very coldest 
member of Parliament present who heard them, 
shiver. They were not original; they were not 
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spoken for the first time by Mr. Gladstone; 
they were spoken for the first time by a very 
eloquent and excellent man, a member of Par- 
liament, Charles Buxton, who himself had been 
a brewer, and who, therefore, was able to give 
ample testimony to the truth of what he said. 
Still, Mr. Gladstone accepted them; he quoted 
and endorsed them with all the weight of his 
manifest authority, of his high position, and of 
his vast knowledge of mankind. He accepted 
and endorsed those words, and he has never 
withdrawn them. 

I would ask you only to consider what those 
words mean, if words mean anything at all. 
Those who are older among you have had ex- 
yerience of war, and know what it really means. 
Vou know its horrors, its agonies, and its crimes; 
you know of lives of youths prematurely cut 
short; you know of men who are beloved and 
dear to thousands, sobbing their life away under 
the chill moonlight upon the crimson turf; you 
know of its widowed homes and of its orphaned 
children. And we know something, too, recently, 
especially in great tracts of Asia, of what famine 
means; we know how the spectre stalks among 
mankind. It alters the nature of the very 
hearts of men, and makes the eye of the mother 
pitiless to her own babe upon her breast. We 
know, from the record of this year, what pes- 
tilence is. We know it changes the inhabitants 
of cities into a mass of poltroons, who fly, panic- 
stricken, because of the dreadful plague. But 
here is a vice, perfectly preventable, stalking 
among us, which produces evils more deadly, 
because more continuous, than war, famine, and 
pestilence combined ; and yet we are so cold, so 
neutral, selfish, immortal, and quiescent as to 
make no serious or united effort to grapple with 
that intolerable curse. Why, in ancient days, 
in times of war, a man received a civic crown if 
he saved the life of a citizen; and in times of 
famine, a man was regarded as a benefactor 
when he made two grains of corn grow where 
one had grown before; and in days of plague, 
we know of multitudes of men who stood between 
the living and the dead. If in times of war, 
blessed are the peacemakers; if in days of 
famine, it is a notable thing to feed the hungry ; 
and if in time of plague, it is Divine to heal the 
sick ; then, surely, we must be at the last gasp 
of national honor ; we must be in the final par- 
alysis of national selfishness if we can tolerate 
the fact that this vice, producing evils so deadly 
and so preventable, is to stalk among us. In- 
deed, many of us have not courage, passion or 
enthusiasm enough to grapple with it and to 
trample it under our feet.—Address by Arch 
Deacon Farrar in Chickering Hall, New York, 
Tenth Month 29th, 1885. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Some Pleasures [?] of Life in the Tropics.— 
When a man arrives in Calcutta his acquain- 
tance with the small red ants soon begins. I 
shall never forget the jump that a friend gave 
when he first saw a train of red ants on the floor. 
He was a stout Englishman, newly arrived from 
home, and with an innate horror of insect life. 
He thought the train of ants wasa snake. They 
were merely a marauding party out on an ex- 

dition to plunder the sugar basin on the 
Preakfast table. Some active ant scout had 
discovered that one end of the tablecloth touched 
the ground, and so afforded a passage to the 
sugar on the breakfast table. Instantly the ex- 
pedition had been organized, and there was a 
continuous stream of ants from the hole in the 


wall where they dwelt, along the floor, up the 
tablecloth, on to the sugar basin. 

With a sideboard in which anything sweet is 
kept, it is usual to put brass saucers full of 
water under the feet, so as to keep the ants out. 
The water must be constantly changed, for if it 
gets covered with dust, or any debris that will 
carry the weight of an ant, the little creatures 
soon find it out and cross the moat. It is always 
expedient to have the feet of your bed planted 
in brass saucers full of water, so as to prevent 
the ants getting up into the bed. 

I was acquainted with a lady who suffered 
severely from neglecting this precaution. The 
doctor had given her some ointment to rub on 
her arm for a rheumatic pain, and she applied 
it when she went to bed. During the night she 
suffered considerable pain, which she attributed 
to the working of the ointment. When daylight 
came, great was her horror to find that she was 
being eaten alive by a swarm of red ants, 
which had been attracted by some sweet ingredi- 
ent in the ointment, and had bitten through her 
skin into her flesh, so that she carried the scars 
of the wounds to her grave. No doubt the 
rheumatic pain was cured, but the remedy was 
a good deal worse than the disease. 

The large red ants, similar to those described 
in the Queen’s Scotch Journal as attacking a 
royal princess, are usually met with out shoot- 
ing. As you are passing under a tree in your 
howdah the elephant puts up his trunk, at the 
bidding of the mahout, to break off some pro- 
jecting branch, and in an instant you find your- 
self covered with a shower of red ants, who have 
been picknicking on that particular branch. 
The rapidity with which they will attack you 
on your face and hands, get down the back of 
your neck and up your legs, is more easily im- 
agined than described, and you will have a very 
unpleasant quarter of an hour until you can get 
rid of them all. 

I had not many encounters with the large black 
ants, which affect a rather drier climate than that 
of Calcutta. But in a house where there is a 
colony of large black ants established no place 
is safe from their ravages, and their bite is quite 
as savage and painful as that of the large red 
ants. The white ants are the greatest nuisances 
of their kind. A white ant has several forms, 
but perhaps his most dangerous form is that in 
which he is more like a white maggot than an 
ordinary ant. In this maggot form the white 
ants work under cover of a tunnelling of soft 
mud, which they manufacture for themselves, 
possibly with the intention of concealing their 
mischief. But the tunnel fortunately betrays 
them, and no time should be lost in breaking 
open the tunnel and destroying the working 
party that will be found inside. 

If an unwary traveller, arriving late at night, 
leaves his portmanteau on the floor of his room 
in the vicinity of white ants, he will probably 
discover in the morning that the enemy have 
found their way in and made havoc of his gar- 
ments. They will carry their tunnel up the leg 
of a table or sideboard to get at the contents of 
a drawer. Nothing is sacred to them. In the 
public offices of government the white ant is 
ready to make himself record keeper. He gets 
into a bundle of papers and eats them. If a 
reference is needed to some old paper, the clerk 
who goes to the bundle finds that it has been 
resolved into a mass of muddy pulp. I knew 
a case where they ate some bank notes in a 
native merchant's chest, but, luckily for him, 
the fragments were identifiable. 

More than once they have invaded a govern- 


ment treasury, and have destroyed many precious 
sheets of the stamps manufactured by Messrs, 
De la Rue & Co., which were in the store of the 
district collector. As the collector is held per- 
sonally responsible for the value of the stamps, 
his dismay at finding the white ants in his 
stamp chests, or almirahs, may be easily con- 
ceived.— C. T. Buckland, in Longman’s Magazine, 


Paper Railroad Ties.—Steel-tired paper car 
wheels are in use on nearly every railroad in the 
land. Before many years, it is probable, the 
tracks themselves may be laid upon paper and 
held together by paper ties. The inventor of a 
paper tie says that he can utilize in this way the 
ordinary paper board, which is made from straw, 
grass, or any cheap and coarse fibrous material, 
The straw boards are cemented together and 
pressed in moulds, making, he claims, a fire 
proof and water-proof tie, which is not affected 
by atmospheric changes, holds the spikes firmly, 
is sufficiently elastic, and will outwear five 
wooden ties.— Exchange. 

To Loosen a Rusted Serew.—One of the simplest 
and readiest ways of loosening a rusted screw is 
to apply heat to the head of the screw. A bar, 
or rod of iron, flat at the end, if reddened in the 
fire and applied for two or three minutes to the 
head of the rusty screw, will, as soon as it heats 
the screw, render its withdrawal as easy by the 
screw-driver as if the screw had only recently 
been inserted. 

As there is a kitchen poker in every house, 
that instrument heated at the extremity and 
applied for a few minutes to the head of the 
screw or screws, will do the work of loosening; 
an ordinary screw-driver will do the rest, with- 
out causing the least damage, trouble, or vexa- 
tion of spirit. 

In all work above the common kind, where it 
is neccessay to use screws, and particularly in 
hinge work and mountings, fancy fastenings or 
appliances affixed to joinery or furniture work, 
we would advise the oiling of screws, or the 
dipping of their points in grease before driving 
them. This will render them more easy to drive 
and also to withdraw, and it will undoubtedly 


retard for a longer time the action of rusting— 
The Tradesman. 


Rocks at Sioux Falls.—Nature has been very 
kind to Sioux Falls. Inclosing the city on all 
sides, the Big Sioux River winds in an S-like 
channel, falling from a series of magnificent 
rocks. Ina run of half a mile the river falls 
ninety-one feet over six solid walls of jasper. 
A water-power is thus rendered available for 
industrial purposes scarcely inferior to that de 
veloped by the Falls of St. Anthony at Minne 
apolis. In the river, and in the enormous 
quartzite formations that serve as its bed, and 
peep upward through the earth for many miles 
around, the future prospects of the city are 
largely found. This rock is a pure jasper; 
and already four large firms employing 800 
men are at work blasting and breaking it for 
building and paving stones. Geologists describe 
it as a metamorphic rock. The deposit appears 
to be about 3,000 feet deep and extends over 
twenty-five square miles of territory. Its hard- 
ness is such that saws make no impression upon 
it whatever. It simply chews them up. But 
that which renders the handling of it cheap and 
enables the quarries here to compete in Chicago 
markets, 600 miles distant, with Wisconsin gran- 
ite, isits quality of breaking to a line, which it 
does as easily and neatly as chalk. With forty 
per cent. of the hardness of a diamond, this 
jasper takes a perfect polish, and is used in all 
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the Western cites now for ornamental columns, 
pilasters and monuments. Such powerful ma- 
chinery was required to obtain this polish that 
one of the firms handling jasper was encouraged 
to attempt to utilize the petrified wood of Arizona 
in the manufacture of chalcedony. Its success 
was so perfect that it cornered the entire silicified 
forest, and now works out at its leisure wonder- 
ful specimens of this agate wood. Its smallest 
blocks contain interblended colors, vivid and 
startling in their marvellous richness, or pale 
and faint with the dantiest hues. Within a 
square inch are often to be seen the red of the 
rose, the pink of the salmon, the gorgeous yellow 
of the salamander, the green of a budding wheat- 
field, and the blue of an inky sea; and then, 
dying away from these milder colors, with per- 
haps a field of chocolate or snowy white to peep 
through, comes every tint, every shade the spec- 
troscope has dreamed of.—New York Weekly 
Tribune. 




























Items, 


Mormon Citizenship. — Some Mormons recently 
applied to the United States Court in Salt Lake 
City, to be received as citizens of the United States. 
In the testimony produced on this occasion it was 
shown that every membe){ of that church was ex- 
pected to go through the Endowment House cere- 
monies, which included the taking of an oath, obli- 
gation or covenant by each, that they will avenge 
the blood of the prophets, Joseph and Hiram Smith 
upon the Government of the United States, and 
will enjoin this obligation upon their children unto 
the third and fourth generations; that he or she 
will obey the priesthood in all things, and will 
never reveal the secrets of the Endowment House 
under penalty of having their throats cut from ear 
to ear, their bowels torn out and their hearts cut 
out of their bodies. The right arm is anointed 
that it may be strong to avenge the blood of the 
prophets. An under garment, called the endow- 
ment robe, is then put on and is to be worn ever 
alter. On this robe, over the heart, are certain 
marks or designs intended to remind the wearer of 
the penalties that will be inflicted in case of viola- 
tion of the oath. 

Judge Anderson in summing up the case said :— 
“When a man of foreign birth comes here and 
joins an organization, although professedly religious, 
which requires of him an allegiance paramount to 
his allegiance to the Government, an organization 
that impiously claims to be the Kingdom of God, 
to control its members under his immediate direc- 
tion, and yet teaches and practices a system of 
morals shocking to Christian people everywhere, it 
is time for the courts to pause and inquire whether 
such men as the applicants should be admitted to 
citizenship. The evidence in this case establishes 
unquestionably that the teachings, practices and 
purposes of the Mormon Church are antagonistic 
to the Government of the United States, utterly 
subversive of good morals and the well-being of so- 
ciety, and that its members are animated by a feel- 
ing of hostility towards the Government and its 
laws; therefore an alien who is a member of said 
Church, is not a fit person to be made a citizen of 


the United States. The applications are therefore 
denied.” 


Wise Precautions.—The Chicago correspondent of 
the Episcopal Recorder, relates the provisions in a 
will of a deceased merchant of that place. It is 
cheering to observe the care felt by the testator, 
that his gift should not be so perverted as to injure 
the moral tone of the community :— 

“The will of the late John Crerar has shown to 
the world what was known to thousands here, how 
noble, generous, just and wise was this man. It is 
& remarkable document in its wording. Of the 
$3,500,000 left by the will, about $1,000,000 is given 
to personal friends and relatives. Nearly another 
million is bequeathed to religious, charitable and 
educational institutions. The residue of his estate, 
upwards of $1,700,000, is to be set apart for the 
establishment and maintenance of a free public 
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library. Speaking of this subject, he writes: ‘I de- 
sire that books and periodicals be selected with a upon them. 
view to create and sustain a healthy moral and There is at the present time a tendency in 
Christian sentiment in the community, and that all | I h An aff 

nastiness and immorality be excluded. I do not | S°¥°™ quarters, to promote the study of re- 
mean by this that there shall not be anything but ligious doctrines, somewhat on the same basis as 
hymn books and sermons, but I mean that dirty | any subject of scientific interest. It is very de- 
French novels and all skeptical trash and works of | sirable that Friends should not lose sight of the 
questionable moral tone shall never be found in | true foundation of all spiritual knowledge—even 


this library. I want its atmosphere that of Chris-| the work of grace on the heart of each indi- 
tian refinement, and its aim and object the build-| yiqual, 


ing up of character. And I rest content that the : 
friends I have named will carry out my wishes in As to the tendency of professional study of 
holy things—we take the following extract from 


pee The Chvistion Adeccale, the leading Methodl 
Capital Punishment.—The author of a recently SE re, ee re 


published work, of a very interesting character, en- paper of this country, which says : 
titled “Scenes from a Silent World,’ by Francis , 
Scougall (London : Blackwood & Sons), remarks:—| , The constant study of holy things for profes- 
“We feel bound to affirm, on the most substantial | ional purposes will produce spiritual indifference 
ground, that, so far from the Death Penalty being unless this result be prevented by great watchful- 
a deterrent from murder, it operates, in fact, as an | €SS and much prayer. The scribes and doctors of 
actual encouragement to it, for it has the effect of | the law among the Jews delved into the mines of 
destroying the intuitive sense of the sanctity of hu- | tuth in the Old Testament as professional inter- 
man life among the people.” This was also the | Preters and instructors, but the exclusive exercise 
ground taken by John Bright in his speeches, on | Of their intellectual faculties in this way blinded 
several occasions, against Capital Punishment. | their understanding so that they did not perceive 
Again and again he asserted that whenever the | °F @ppreciate the truth with which they dealt. The 
unishment of hanging is inflicted, “we weaken, | Characteristic infirmity of many great preachers is 
by so much, that security to society, resulting from | # Want of spiritual perception and sensibility. They 
the reverence with which human life is regarded.” have bent their energies to comprehend the pecu- 
we liar force of Greek verbs and Hebrew idioms and 


, ee theological distinctions, to the neglect of the deeper 
Some Friends, for whose best welfare she had spiritual significance and value of the word of the 
been long corncerned, coming to take leave of | Lord. In proportion as the standard of ministerial 


her when about to go on a journey, she testified | scholarship is elevated this peril increases. 

the continuance of her solicitude by imparting 

much Christian counsel. She enjoined the young} | A request was received, some months ago, by 
people of the family to value the privileges of | the Book Committee of Philadelphia Meeting 
their education, and not to be ashamed of the | for Sufferings for some works setting forth the 
cross, even in what are termed little things ; say- | doctrines and history of the Society of Friends. 
ing that she wished the standard of simplicity This request was granted, and the books sent to 
might never be lowered amongst us, and as their | the members of an association of young Friends 
temptations to deviate would be likely to in-|in one of the Western States. The gift was ac- 
crease, she felt earnest in pressing what it was | companied by a letter, in which, while encourag- 
probable would be her last advice. This proved | ing the recipients in the perusal of such works, 
the case, for though she lived until their return, | @ caution was extended as to the spirit in which 
they never again met.—The Life of Mary Dud- they should be read. The following paragraphs 
ley. (1824.) from this letter seem appropriate at the present 
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the school of Christ, and his power has rested 





“ Believing that a real knowledge of Divine 
truth is not to be apprehended by a process of 
study in the usual meaning of the term *+» '§ 
to be obtained only by receiving and obeying 
the manifestatiors ut Christ by his Holy Spirit 

We find in « recent number of the Christian | inwardly revealed, agre — to ee 
Worker the following argument for the training declaration, | He ag -_ 1 my e ls - know 
of preachers :— of the doctrine,’ we feel desirous that the young 

people everywhere should humbly wait for those 

If it be true that the Holy Spirit uses the knowl- | openings of Divine wisdom which we believe 
edge and training possessed by a consecrated | our Saviour in mercy impresses upon the mind 
preacher in leading and anointing him for service,| of every individual, and especially upon those 
then the more education he has the better. Christ | sincerely desire to know and obey his will. 


promises that the Holy Spirit wild bring to our ; sa . 1 3 ? . 
remembrance whatsoever He has told us. A truth ‘It was in this way that George Fox himself 


is brought to our remembrance only when we have | W85 convinced of those doctrines and _testimo- 
previously learned it. If we have learned much | nies which he was afterwards commissioned to 
the Spirit has much for us to use. Knowledge,| proclaim. Robert Barclay, who became an 
well arranged and preserved in the mind, will never] able advocate and defender of these principles, 
come amiss in preaching. Training in consecutive | thus speaks of the manner in which he was pre- 
thought, reasoning, logic are likewise used of the pared to receive them: He says, that he did not 
Spirit. , © 
come to receive the Truth by strength of argu- 
While freely admitting the value of educa-| ment, or by a particular disquisition of each 
tional training for the general purposes of life, | doctrine, and convincement of his understand- 
yet we feel that the paragraph quoted does not | ing thereby, but by being secretly reached to by 
properly distinguish between intellectual and | this Life. ‘For, when I came unto the silent 
spiritual knowledge. The efficacy of gospel | assemblies of God’s people, I felt a secret power 
ministry does not depend on the learning or| amongst them, which touched my heart; and, 
talents of the preacher, but on the measure of | as I gave way to it, I found the evil weakening 
Divine anointing with which he is favored.|in me, and the good raised up—and so I became 
Hence it has often been the case, that persons | thus knit and united to them, hungering more 
who were unlearned as to school education have | and more after an increase of this Power and 
been powerful ministers of the Gospel, because | Life, whereby I might feel myself perfectly re- 
they have been taught heart-felt experience in|deemed. And, indeed, this is the surest way to 
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become a Christian, to whom afterwards the 
knowledge and understanding of principles will 
not be wanting; but will grow up, so much as 
is needful, as the natural fruit of this root, and 
such a knowledge will not be barren or ua- 
fruitful. After this manner we desire, there- 
fore, all that come among us to be proselyted, 
knowing that though thousands should be con- 
vinced in their understanding of all the truths 
we maintain; yet, if they were not sensible of 
this inward Life, and their souls not changed 
from unrighteousness, they could add nothing 
to us.’ 

“One of the descendants of Robert Barclay, 
the late John Barclay, writing in this present 
century upon the subject, declares that, ‘though 
I have read many books which treat of and 
support our principles, believing that they are 
very comfortable and confirming to him that 
hath come to the Fountain head, whilst his 
mind is turned inward in reading them, and 
also useful in satisfying the simple-hearted in- 
quirer, whose simplicity the Lord regards—and 
of service in stopping the mouths of gainsay- 
ers—I say, to this very day, I dare not sit down 
and study Friends’ opinions and principles as a 
science, but find myself constrained to wait 
upon the Lord day by day, that so, as much 
strength, as much knowledge, as much satisfac- 
tion in regard to religious matters as is best for 
me in my present condition, may be handed. 
And, in truth, this is the surest way, saith my 
very soul, from daily experience ; for things 
have never been cleared up to my certain satis- 
faction in such a wonderful manner as since I 
have been under this discipline of the cross to 
all selfish wisdom.’ ” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitTep Srates.—Congress reassembled on the 6th 
instant. In the Senate the Vice President occupied 
the chair, but less than a quorum was present. Senator 
Platt presented a copy of a constitution adopted at 
Boise City for the proposed State of Idaho, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 

In the House, Representative Springer, of Illinois, 
*>traduced a bill for the admission of Arizona, Idaho, 
New A€An~ -nd Wyoming into the Union as States. 

The canvass of thé wont supply in the United States, 
made by the Boston Commercia D-lletin, shows a total 


supply in dealers’ hands of 70,000,000 pounds domestic 
and 15,000,000 pounds foreign, against 50,000,000 do- 
mestic and 17,000,000 foreign in 1888. The New York 
and Philad’a stocks are less than last year, but Boston 
shows an increase of 11,000,000 pounds of domestic 
wool. The imports of clothing wool coming from 
abroad show a decline of nearly 75 per cent. 

It is stated that there are about four thousand colored 
people in Oklahoma. Colonel Mason, of Mississippi, 
is advocating the purchase of the Cherokee strip for 
settlement of the colored race. President Harrison 
will be asked to appoint a commission of colored men 


to negotiate with the Cherokees for the purchase of 


the strip for homestead settlement for their own race 
exclusively. This proposition is said to be founded 
on the information that the Indians are willing to 
have colored people settle on the strip. 

There is much excitement in Florida over a recent 
discovery of phosphate deposits in Marion County and 
the counties south of it. . 

The floods at Los Angeles, Cal., have changed the 
channel of the river below the city and turned the 
water on the fruit lands. The owners state that damage 
has resulted to the amount of $500,000, and claim that 
the city of Los Angeles is responsible. 

Telegraph reports to the office of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, received on the 5th instant, 
state that the fall of snow on the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains on the line of the Central Pacific Railroad is un- 

yrecedented. The overland trains in Eastern Wash- 
ington are all delayed by snow storms. The weather 
is the coldest known there for years. At some places 
in Montana the thermometer registered 35 degrees 
below zero. Business was practically suspended in 
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Deadwood, South Dakota, owing to the intensity of 
the cold. 

The New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger says: “The grip is now an undisputed fact. 
The increase in the death rate is the alarming feature. 
The grip seems to pave the way, in many cases, for 
attacks of pneumonia, bronchitis and consumption. 
Last week 1202 persons died in this city, The average 
for any week in January for years has been only 520. 
The death rate was higher than in any week for at 
least a year. Pneumonia claimed 298 victims and 
bronchitis 99 ; while 19 deaths are attributed directly 
to influenza.” 

Influenza is now epidemic in the Eastern, Middle, 
and Central States. It seems to be most severe near 
the Atlantic seaboard, from Baltimore northward. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 492; 88 more 
than during the previous week and 126 more than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing 260 were males and 232 females: 71 died of 
pneumonia; 69 of consumption ; 37 of diseases of the 
heart; 30 of old age; 25 of typhoid fever; 22 of con- 
vulsions; 17 of diphtheria ; 16 of croup; 15 of debility ; 
13 of bronchitis ; 12 of paralysis; 11 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels; 10 of diseases of the kid- 
neys; 10 of inanition and 10 of marasmus. 

Markets, &e.—U.S. 4}’s, 105; 4’s, 126}; currency 6’s, 
116 a 126. 

Cotton sold in a small way at 10} ets. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

FreEep.—Winter bran, $12.25 a $12.75 
prime, and $13 per ton for choice. 

FLour AND MEAL.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.75 a $3.00; No. 
2 winter family, $3.25 a $3.50; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.75 a $3.90; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.20; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.45; winter patent, $4.50 
a $4.90 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.15. Rye flour 
was quiet at $3.15 a $3.25 per barrel. Buckwheat flour 
was dull at $1.70 a $1.75 per 100 pounds for new. 


GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 81 a 813 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 36 a 36} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 29} a 30 cts. 
3EEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} 
cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; fat 
cows, 25 a 35 cts. 
Surep.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 53 ets.; me- 
dium, 4} a5cts.; common, 4 a 44 cts.; culls, 3 a 3} cts. 
Lamns.—Extra, 7 a 7} cts.; good, 65 a 6} cts.; me- 
dium, 5} a 6} cts.; common, 5 a 5} cts. 
Hocs.—Western, 5} a 5} cts., according to condition: 
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ForreignN.—A despatch from London, dated the 
Ist inst., says: ‘The boys’s section of the Paupers’ 
School in the District of Forestgate, in connection 
with the Whitechapel and Poplar Unions took fire 
last night while the inmates were asleep, and was 
burned with terrible results, 26 of the boys who were 
in the upper stories being suffocated before they could 
be rescued, Fifty-cight other boys were safely taken 
fium the burning building amid terrible excitement. 
Two of the matrons of the institution escaped in safety 
by sliding down the water pipes. Several of the boys 
escaped in the same way. The Superintendent of the 
school repeatedly rushed through the fiames and 
brought out a number of the inmates. There were 600 
persons in the institution.” 

The British Church Record asserts that the Arch- 
bishop of Nicomedia has discovered a manuscript of 
the New Testament of the middle of the first century, 
containing the celebrated code of Sinaiticus. 

The London correspondent of the New York Times 
says, respecting the prevailing influenza: 

“Learned people have suddenly ceased to sneer at 
the popular belief that this malady is a precursor of 
the cholera. Instead, this week’s Lancet gravely notes 
the probabilities that it will come upon Europe through 
the familiar Caspian channels next summer, and warns 
people to put their houses in order against its advent. 
Cholera has now reached a terrible sway at Hamaden, 
and is making swift progress both eastward toward 
Teheran and northward into Kurdistan. Refugees are 
all flying toward the Caspian shore, and the frontier 
of the Caucasus, whence it will be a miracle if the con- 
tagion is prevented from spreading into Russia.” 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Herald, on 
the 4th inst., says: “In Paris the influenza has done 
its worst, which is bad enough. The sanitary condi- 
tion of the city is still, however, far from satisfactory, 
as shown hy the fact that no less than 425 funerals took 
place on one day. The significance of these figures will 


be appreciated when one reflects that 200 funerals q 
day is a very large average ordinarily.” 

The London correspondent of the New York Sun of 
the same date says: “in France, Germany and Aus- 
tria, the epidemic, after showing signs of subsiding, 
has aieebetis almost its original vigor. According 
to an imaginative newspaper writer, half of Paris ig 
sick and the other half is running to and from the 
doctors and druggists. Vienna is in not much better 
case. Berlin has had a bad relapse, and Rome ig 
worse than ever.” 

Dom Pedro’s wife, Ex-Empress of Brazil, died in 
Oporto, Twelfth Month 28th, from heart disease. Her 
remains were brought to Lisbon on the night of the 
6th inst. for interment. 

The Spanish Ministry has resigned. Sagasta will 
attempt to form a new Cabinet ona basis that will 
reconcile the various Liberal groups. 

Cable despatches received in Brussels from the 
Congo Free State, say that Governor General Janssen 
has ascended the river Lomaus and found it navigable 
as far as latitude 40.27, where large falls obstruct the 
further passage of boats. Affairs on the Upper Congo, 
the despatches say, are quiet, and the people are pros- 
perous. 

Ata meeting of the “Consistory” in Rome on the 
30th ultimo, the Pope said he was rejoiced at the build- 
ing of Catholic universities at Washington, Ottawa and 
Fribourg. Catholicism, he said, prospered under the 
favorable laws of America and the equity of the men 
who administered them in that country. His joy at 
this prosperity rendered the grief Italy cmneel Sim 
more striking by contrast. He referred to the tem- 
poral power as necessary to the independence and lib- 
erty of the Pope in the exercise of his mission, and 
declared that he did not claim the restoration of the 
temporal power from human motives. It was his 
right, and he was required to preserve it intact and 
transmit it to his successor as one of the inalienable 
treasures of the Christian faith. 

There has been a skirmish between Turks and 
Cretans, in which many were killed and wounded, 
Sixteen wounded Turks were brought to Canea. 

Great uneasiness prevails throughout the agricul- 
tural districts of Southern Russia, owing to the fact 
that the ground, which is ordinarily covered by three 
or four feet of snow at this season of the year, is entirel 
bare, while the temperature is even lower than usual, 
In these circumstances it is feared that the winter crop 
of cereals will be destroyed by the blighting frosts, 
leaving the inhabitants confronted by almost certain 
famine and disease next year. 

Floods are reported in the northwest portion of 
Queensland. A part of the town of Normanton is sub- 
merged, the water in many places being 20 feet deep. 
All the adjacent territory is under water. The floods 
cover an area of 300 miles. 

There is said to be a feeling of considerable uneasi- 
ness in China as to the stability of the Government. 
The young Emperor and Empress are believed to be 
“unlucky,” as there has been little but disaster since 
their accession. There is no loyalty in China, in our 
sense of the word, and there are great fears that 
troubles will arise from the general distress inevitable 
in this coming winter, and that if there were any man 
of eminence who saw advantage to be gained from 
raising a rebellion, it would go hard with the present 
dynasty. 

Dr. Barbosa, the Brazilian Minister, estimates that 
the total expenditure for 1890 will be 68,000,000 mil- 
reis ; that the treasury balance will be 62,000,000, and 
that the balance from the Interior loan will cover the 
deficit and allow the completion of the interior con- 
tracts. The public debt is 1,072,000,000 milreis. (The 
par value of the milrei is about 56 cents.) 


NOTICES. 


Westrown Boarpina ScnooL.— The Committee 
who have charge of this institution, meet in Phila- 
delphia on Sixth-day, the 10th of First Month, 1890, 
at 11 a. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the same day at 
9 A. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 9.30. 

Wm. Evans, Clerk. 


Drep, Eleventh Mo. 28rd, 1889, at her residence in 
Burlington, N. J.. MartHa TAyLor, in the 85th year 
of her age, a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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